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AT NO other time during the last half- 
jt\. century has the teaching of high 
school English been so critically studied 
as during the past five years. The signs are 
everywhere apparent: the emergence of 
fifteen curriculum study centers in English 
each developing model programs for high 
school teaching (6) ; the work of the Com- 
mission on English of the College En- 
trance Examination Board (4); the large 
scale support for research in the teaching 
of English made available through the 
Program in English of the U. S. Ofiice of 
Education (3, ii); and the beginning last 
year of an annual summer institute pro- 
gram, supported by the National Defense 
Education Act and promising to introduce 
more than 10,000 teachers of English an- 
nually to new content and new approaches. 

These developments testify to the fact 
that in English the log jam between 
research and practice, between the work 
of our scholars and the work of our 
teachers, is at last beginning to clear. If 
the teaching of English has long suffered 
from neglect, it is now threatened with 
overconcern. Of all the characteristics 
which today’s high school departments of 
English should most clearly reflect, con- 
cern of such scholarly and professional 
developments should certainly be fore- 
most. In the general awareness of the 
principal, in the knowledge of the depart- 
ment chairman, in the willingness of the 
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teachers to consider intelligent change, in 
the availability of new instructional ma- 
terials — in all of these ways a school indi- 
cates its concern with current develop- 
ments, and when the developments 
promise as much as do the changes in 
English today, such awareness reflects to 
a considerable degree the latent strength 
of any English program. Those who eval- 
uate programs in English during the next 
few years would do well to begin by con- 
sidering a school’s commitment toward 
assessing current trends. 

During the past three years, faculty 
members of the University of Illinois have 
studied in detail 168 high school English 
programs that were reported to be achiev- 
ing important results in English. Co-spon- 
sored by the National Council of Teachers 
of English and supported by the United 
States Office of Education, the project 
known as the National Study of High 
School English Programs has attempted to 
identify characteristics of these outstand- 
ing programs through questionnaires, 
interviews, and periods of observation by 
professors of English and education. 

The major findings of the study, viewed 
in relation to other scholarly and profes- 
sional developments, offer a unique 
touchstone for assessing English programs 
today. The discussion in this article is 
limited to considering the leadership and 
staffing of English programs, the nature 
of the curriculum, the conditions desirable 
for teaching English today, and ways of 
gathering information about English de- 
partments. 
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Leadership and Staffing 

Perhaps the most important single 
characteristic of a strong English program 
is the quality of leadership by the prin> 
cipal and the department chairman. In 
better schools the two establish harmoni- 
ous rapport — the principal at all times 
demonstrating his personal concern and 
support for humanistic and intellectual 
matters; the chairman, given adequate 
time, status, and responsibility, provid- 
ing vigorous intellectual leadership. 

The principal, who attends the greatest 
number of professional conferences and 
meetings, can often be the first to intro- 
duce ideas concerning experimental 
patterns of instruction and curricular or- 
ganization. At such professional meetings, 
the principal devotes some of his time to 
discussions of new developments in sub- 
ject areas, and he relays these to the re- 
spective departments for their careful 
consideration. 

In most good departments, the chair- 
man concerns himself not only with 
“servicing” his fellow teachers (passing 
out books, filling out forms, etc.), but by 
leading his colleagues in curriculum devel- 
opment, by assisting in programing and 
assigning teachers to classes, by engaging 
in classroom supervision of teachers, and 
by conferring with individuals. In view of 
the neglect of classroom supervision in 
many schools, too much emphasis cannot 
be placed on the contribution which a 
subject specialist like the English chair- 
man can make. 

Anyone who has visited British schools 
knows how completely the quality of an 
educational program can depend on such 
leadership. As the individual who best 
knows the teacher and the subject, the 
chairman is in a unique position to help 
both beginning and e^erienced col- 
leagues; given assigned time for bis de- 
partmental responsibilities, he can be 
continually available for conferences. In 
the better English programs of the 
country, he is a dynamic leader — neither 
the automatic, tyrannical master who 
makes decisions without consulting his 



teachers nor the servile departmental 
service man with neither time nor au- 
thority for his responsibilities (10). 

The importance of the academic and 
professional preparation of the English 
faculty cannot be underestimated. With 
the complexity of modern language stud- 
ies, assigned teachers of English require an 
undergraduate major in English or its 
equivalent. (In schools studied by the 
National Study of High School English 
Programs, more than 50 percent of the 
teachers hold Master’s degrees as well.) 
But mere reliance on college degrees of 
whatever kind offers no positive assur- 
ance of qualification. More than half of 
today’s majors in English still lack 
courses in the English language, in ad- 
vanced composition, and in the teaching 
of reading. Do employing officials consider 
the quality, depth, and breadth of a 
teacher’s preparation in English? Or 
merely his final credentials? In the better 
programs visited in the National Study, 
either school principals or department 
chairmen (often both) evaluated tran- 
scripts and interviewed applicants to 
assess their special preparation. 

In view of the diverse backgrounds re- 
quired for different assignments in teach- 
ing English, involving a subject specialist 
in the screening process seems highly 
desirable. In schools where applicants are 
selected by the general personnel officers 
of a district and assigned willy-nilly to 
schools without consultation with prin- 
cipal or department chairman, the teach- 
ing of English obviously encounters dif- 
ficulties. Indeed in some large districts, 
teachers are reported to have appeared in 
their schools for the first time on opening 
day, their unique abilities and personal 
competence unknown to the administrator 
and the chairman who had necessarily 
assigned them to classes before they had 
even arrived. 

An English department requires bal- 
ance. Beyond the basic preparation re- 
quired of all teachers of English, teachers 
will develop specialities. In a strong de- 
partment where diverse talents are care- 
fully nurtured, surely some teachers 
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should have completed advanced work in 
language beyond the introductory courses; 
others should be pursuing specialized in- 
terests in rhetoric and reading; a few may 
be engaged in advanced studies in literary 
criticism. By encouraging such specialities 
a department can keep itself informed a- 
bout several fields. Where no thought is 
given to such differences, departments 
can become too parochial and, not infre- 
quently, limited in their interests to one or 
two particular kinds of literary studies. 
Indeed, balance in staff preparation is so 
important that the best schools do not 
set inservice requirements for additional 
course work on a carte blanche basis. Ac- 
ceptability of additional credits hinges in 
part on the genuine contribution particu- 
lar courses are likely to make to the indi- 
vidual teacher’s background and to the 
range of competencies in the department. 

Provision for inservice education is 
particularly important during these years 
of change. According to Charles Fergu- 
son, Director of the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, more has been learned about 
the nature of language and how it is 
learned in the past five years than in the 
preceding 100 years. How many teachers 
in the department completed all their ad- 
vanced study in language more than five 
years ago? How long has it been since 
teachers attended summer or inservice 
courses in English? How many have par- 
ticipated in summer NDEA institutes? 
What books have recently been studied 
and discussed in departmental meetings? 
Are workshops and institutes organized 
by the school district excessively general 
in character? Or do English teachers have 
frequent occasion to meet with an outside 
consultant in English? (More than half of 
the American secondary teachers claim 
they have little opportunity to meet with 
college teachers of English. Looking at 
how any school maintains relations with 
institutions above and below its own 
grade levels will yield important insights 
into the nature of supervision and curri- 
culum development.) Such questions are 
important to consider with reference to 
the program, too, for with the swiftness of 



change in English studies, a teacher with- 
out some recent contact with professional 
and scholarly developments in language, 
literature, and composition is a teacher ill 
prepared to cope with modern content and 
approaches in English. 

A truly outstanding department of En- 
glish includes several vital teacher- 
leaders. Even the best departments may 
have some minimally competent teachers 
who will rise only to the level of the ma- 
terial or the climate that surrounds them. 
But they will rise. Almost always, the 
National Study discovered a strong de- 
partment is built around a nucleus of ex- 
citing teacher-leaders who serve as cata- 
lysts for the rest, individuals who with 
their vitality, exuberance, and interest 
establish a standard for teaching and set 
a pace that the others try to emulate. 

Balance in Curriculum 

Surely a curricular guide is needed to 
provide a framework for teaching, but the 
importance of lengthy printed documents 
may be overstressed. Not always has the 
Study found a close correlation between 
the existence of such detailed curriculum 
guides and the quality of instruction; 
sometimes any real connection between 
ambitious curriculum guides and real pro- 
grams is impossible to establish. Indeed, 
the crucial factor here is less the guide it- 
self than the involvement of the teachers 
in curriculum planning. As the Commis- 
sion on English of the Entrance Examina- 
tion Board recommends, the actual cur- 
riculum must result from a consensus of 
teachers in each individual school; it 
should not be imposed by any other 
agency at the district, Ptate, or national 
level; nor should it be circumscribed by 
the limits of the textbooks themselves. 
Indeed, in too many schools textbooks 
and the teaching programs seem almost 
synonymous (10). 

Literature 

In literature, a program based on con- 
temporary thinking may be organized in 
several ways — around themes, ideas, in- 
dividual texts, even chronology or indi- 
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vidual authors. But its characteristics are 
fairly clear. It will be a program stressing 
the reading of a limited number of com- 
plete literary texts in considerable depth, 
rather than a program for covering a vast 
field of study, such as the ill-designed 
historical surveys so characteristic of En- 
glish programs two or three decades ago. 
More and more, good teachers are moving 
away from sole reliance on a single com- 
prehensive anthology. The snippets, frag- 
ments, and lengi'.hy introductions of yes- 
teryear are disappearing. Even in courses 
organized chronologically, good teachers 
focus on reading a few great books or 
great authors, rather than on covering all 
authors and all times. 

And today teachers are trying to stress 
approaches to reading literature — the ana- 
lytical skills involved, the understanding 
of imagery, metaphor, and symbol. Our 
Town is less important as an end in itself 
than as a vehicle to learn how to read and 
understand modern plays. In the better 
programs, too, stress is placed on the in- 
dividual reading of many good books, and 
ways are developed for bringing these 
books into the classroom, organizing room 
libraries, and giving students some school 
time during which to read. One recent 
study revealed that a program of wide 
reading in which an hour or two of class- 
room reading was provided each week in- 
creased the average number of books read 
per semester from about seven or eight 
per pupil to more than twenty-five (2). 
Paperback book stores, widespread use of 
supplementary novels, group readings in 
the classroom, a well-stocked library open 
during hours when students can browse — 
these are important. 

It is not just the students who are 
caught up with reading in such a climate. 
Carrying heavy loads and surrounded by 
little more than textbooks, teachers of 
English themselves can lose the habit of 
wide independent reading. One insightful 
administrator has suggested a “loaded” 
question he would put to English depart- 
ments; “Of the books written within the 
last five years, which five would you rec- 



ommend that we add to the English 
program?” If the response is pained 
silence, it reflects not only on the depart- 
ment, but on the intellectually impover- 
ished surroundings within which they 
work. The question might in fact be a 
stimulus to a department to begin to re- 
consider priorities. 

Composition 

In composition, writing must be taught; 
it cannot merely be provided. In too many 
schools today, teachers fail to sense the 
distinction. It is well to have students 
write each week, but if such exercises are 
unmotivated, mechanical, and unrelated 
to a continuing dialogue of ideas in lan- 
guage and literature, then such activity is 
self-defeating. Better to have students 
write only every two weeks; yet have each 
experience carefully planned. 

What occurs before writing takes place 
in the classroom may be as important as 
what happens after the paper is handed in 
to the teacher. Good writing stems from 
good thinking — from a reservoir of ideas 
evaluated by the individual writer. A 
sound writing program is built not only on 
much writing but on wide and critical 
reading, carefully planned discussion, and 
sequential instruction in rhetorical mat- 
ters, such as the organization and devel- 
opment of ideas and the ways of achieving 
greater clarity and effectiveness of ex- 
pression. Most teachers use no book in 
providing such instruction, but they do 
require some guidelines. Without them, 
instruction is spasmodic and uncertain. 

A hasty check of sample compositions 
corrected by teachers is a salutary exper- 
ience for anyone evaluating an English 
program. Are cumulative files of student 
compositions maintained in every class- 
room? Are students encouraged to re- 
write certain papers after considering the 
teacher’s criticism? Do teachers and stu- 
dents occasionally review compositions 
written over a period of several months to 
analyze general progress and consider the 
need of instruction? And what of annota- 
tions on the papers themselves? Even in 
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the better schools visited in the National 
Study, observers reported theme annota- 
tions variously accomplished. But ob- 
servers and students alike believe that the 
most helpful comments respond to the 
ideas themselves and to the development 
of ideas in each paper. Comments on 
papers limited to minor errors in usage 
and structure and to technical problems 
in spelling and punctuation are of limited 
value. Such matters should by no means 
be ignored, but they should be sub- 
servient to concern for ideas. 

Speech 

Literature, language, and composition 
are the essentials of the English programs, 
but other aspects require some attention. 
Is care being taken to provide thoughtful 
attention to speech — not to declamation 
and platform performance for most stu- 
dents, but to discussion of ideas and to 
oral interpretation? The elective speech 
course seldom provides opportunity for 
more than 20 percent of the pupils in any 
school. Where do the other 80 percent re- 
ceive instruction? (And if English teachers 
plead that they are not prepared to teach 
speech, what are they doing to overcome 
this deficiency in their background?) 

Reading 

The teaching of reading is important 
too, especially in comprehensive schools 
enrolling a great variety of pupils. Ob- 
servers in the National Study were not 
particularly impressed with special read- 
ing teachers, and most found special 
reading programs to be unrelated to the 
program in English and tending to divorce 
the “how” of reading from both the 
“what” and the “why.” What seems im- 
portant is that a department of English 
think through its purposes for teaching 
reading skills in relation to the nature of 
its students. Those in the lower levels will 
require special instruction in fundamental 
processes; those in advanced classes need 
help in perfecting mature skills involved 
in critical reading. Work in any English 
class should not be so oriented to teach- 



ing a body of “content,” whether literary, 
linguistic, or rhetorical, that it neglects 
the processes by which students learn to 
master content. Only if our English pro- 
grams develop in all pupils the needed 
abilities to pursue additional studies in 
English can programs be said to be suc- 
cessful. 

In any assessment of an English pro- 
gram, some attention must be directed 
toward differentiated planning for sep- 
arate groups of students. Strong as are 
many programs in English for college- 
preparatory students, the programs for 
the less able sometimes receive scant 
attention. Indeed, the fundamental ques- 
tion which an outside observer needs to 
ask about any English program for the 
slow, the disadvantaged, the lower tracks, 
is not whether it is successful in all re- 
spects, but whether it has received ade- 
quate attention at all. 

One of the disturbing discoveries of the 
National Study was that the lower tracks 
— indeed, programs for as many as the 
middle 50 percent of our pupils — have 
received little thoughtful attention. With 
so many schools encountering difficulties 
in translating programs for such students 
into action, it may be too much to expect 
fully successful curriculums for some 
years. But it is surely not too much to 
expect any department to have addressed 
itself to the problem; to have some of the 
stronger teachers and newer learning ma- 
terials available for such pupils; to make 
an attempt to introduce some literary 
materials; to engage such pupils in some 
experiences in thinking, not merely in 
mechanical exercises and isolated drills. 
Too many programs for the less able do 
not reveal these characteristics, but there 
is no reason why they should not. 

Standards for the Department 

What of staffing, teaching conditions, 
and required equipment? Recognizing the 
importance of such problems, the Na- 
tional Study called two conferences of 
selected English chairmen to formulate a 
statement of basic requirements for 
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modern English programs. This statement 
has been published by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (lo). An over- 
view of the recommendations suggests 
perhaps the goals toward which schools 
may be working in teaching conditions, 
rather than standards which may be 
characteristic of a great many programs: 

a. Department Chairman'. The chairman 
should be released one period for super- 
visory responsibilities for every five full- 
time teachers, in addition to a general 
preparation period. But regardless of the 
size of the department, he should teach at 
least one class. In very large departments, 
the appointment of grade level chairmen, 
each with a period of released time for 
meeting with the chairman, will provide 
helpful supplementary leadership. 

b. Clerical Assistance'. The department 
chairman requires at least a half-time 
typist and clerk to maintain departmental 
records and manage a departmental En- 
glish Center. Discovering, also, that the 
average English teacher spends three or 
four hours weekly in routine clerical 
work, the staff of the study recommends 
one full-time typist and clerk for at least 
every fifteen English teachers. 

c. Departmental Center: An English 
Center, organized by the chairman but 
available to all teachers, should contain 
copies of sample textbooks and supple- 
mentary books; resource books for teacher 
use in preparing lessons; sample units, 
lessons, tests, and instructional aids; a de- 
partmental collection of spoken arts re- 
cordings; and supplementary instructional 
aids that cannot be provided in individual 
classrooms (motion picture projector, 
etc.). One unexpected discovery in the Na- 
tional Study was that the use of instruc- 
tional aids by teachers of English appears 
to vary inversely with the distance of such 
aids from the classroom. In large schools, 
the establishment of schoolwide instruc- 
tional materials centers with the inevita- 
ble complications in ordering and securing 
equipment discourages widespread use of 
materials by teachers of English. Hence, 
locating such equipment in departmental 



centers seems a desirable compromise. 
Above all, the center should be sufficiently 
large and inviting to encourage teachers of 
English to work there and to converse in- 
formally about professional matters. Such 
informal communication is invaluable but 
seems not to happen in large schoolwide 
faculty workrooms, in lunchrooms, or in 
smoking lounges which seem to separate 
men and women. 

d. Classroom Equipment: As much as 
special equipment is needed to teach 
science or mathematics, appropriate e- 
quipment is necessary in a modern English 
classroom. In addition to book cases, 
magazine racks, and files, the depart- 
ment chairmen at two national confer- 
ences asked for a classroom book collec- 
tion of approximately 500 appropriate 
titles, many of them paperbacks so as to 
reduce costs, encourage greater pupil 
reading, and relieve the problem of main- 
taining daily records of their circulation. 
Far from discouraging the use of the 
central library, such classroom collections, 
when well managed, seem to encourage 
wider reading and promote library use. 

Certain electronic equipment is de- 
desirable and necessary. An overhead pro- 
jector and a screen are necessary, espe- 
cially when teachers are preparing lessons 
outside of the classroom and are thus not 
able to place material on chalk boards for 
ensuing class periods. A record player and 
a tape recorder seem important too, 
perhaps provided through a self-con- 
tained audiovisual unit complete with 
earphones for classroom use by groups 
and individuals. Many teachers also pre- 
fer portable furniture, either chair desks 
or small tables. But merely providing such 
equipment is insufficient if teachers do not 
learn to use it. Once equipment is supplied 
the department chairman, principal, and 
curriculum director need to provide pro- 
grams of inservice education. 

Ideally every teacher of English would 
like his own room; in practice such assign- 
ment is not possible if the number of 
classes assigned per teacher approaches 
the rather uniform recommendations by 
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all main groups that have carefully studied 
the problems involved in teaching of En- 
glish. (See below.) Still care needs to be 
exercised that rooms are not assigned in- 
discriminately, so teachers like students 
must chase from room to room and have 
little opportunity to assemble materials 
and thoughts between each hourly lesson. 
Ideally, perhaps, three teachers might be 
assigned to two rooms and also share a 
small office in between. 

e. Teaching Load: Every authoritative 
study of English teaching for the past 
decade has agreed on the same maximum 
;,oal — not more than four classes of En- 
glish and not more than 100 students for 
every teacher of English. The figure is 
more symbolic than not, the exigencies of 
each program inevitably requiring local 
variation. Such a standard should not be 
permitted to discourage experimentation 
with large group instruction on the one 
hand or with tutorial instruction and in- 
dependent study on the other, but neither 
should such experimentation be used to 
just’fy overloading teachers. Those re- 
sponsible for providing informed guid- 
ance in writing and reading cannot easily 
maintain reasonable quality if loads ex- 
ceed more than 100 pupils daily. About 
one-third of the teachers in schools 
assessed by the National Study were as- 
signed no more than four classes; about 
half met fewer than 125 pupils daily; and 
most schools were working intensively to 
reduce loads still further. 

Present measures of skill in composition 
are so imprecise that researchers have yet 
to demonstrate empirically that reduction 
in the class load of the English teacher 
makes a significant difference. (Half of the 
studies do report pupil improvement but 
half show “no significant difference.”) 
Still the recommendations of specialists 
are overwhelming. From the National 
Council of Teachers of English, from 
James B. Conafit’s American High School 
Today, from the College Board’s Com^ 
mission on English, from the Presidential 
Commission on National Goals, from the 
National Study of High School English 



Programs — the load of the typical teacher 
of English should be not more than four 
classes and not more than xoo students 
(or its equivalent). No teacher or special- 
ist well informed about the requirements 
of English instruction would disagree in 
principle. 

Methods 0/ Evaluation 

The experience of observers for the 
National Study of High School English 
Programs suggests some approaches to 
assessing programs in English which may 
be useful to other observers. Checklists 
for evaluating instruction, such as the 
Evaluative Criteria of the National Study 
of Secondary School Evaluation or the 
Check List provided by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English (3) may prove 
useful guides, but they tend to equate 
matters of great importance with many 
which are of lesser importance or even in- 
consequential. They need to be carefully 
weighted in advance by the evaluation 
team. The reading of curriculum guides on 
courses of study in advance of visitation 
helps to provide perspective. So will inter- 
views with principals and department 
chairmen, providing insight into the way 
in which these individuals perceive their 
roles and into their professional attitudes 
toward English. 

Of great significance is conducting a 
sampling of classroom teaching, perhaps 
guided by a check list directing attention 
to the content of lessons, the methodol- 
ogy, and the use of equipment. Of 32,580 
minutes observed during the National 
Study, observers reported some 52.2 per- 
cent of the class time spent on literature, 
15.7 percent on composition, and 13.5 
percent on language, proportions which 
may be less unbalanced than they sound 
if much of the work on literature is re- 
lated to writing and composing. 

What seems particularly important is 
the relationship between what a depart- 
ment says and what it does — between the 
percentage of time it thinks it is spending 
on composition and the time it is actually 
spending. Only by observing lessons can 
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such critical discrepancies be identified. 
Similarly, such observation can indicate 
whether all classroom approaches to 
learning are receiving proper emphasis — 
group discussion, Socratic questioning, 
audiovisual techniques, independent 
study, lecture, and class discussion. 

Interviews with selected individual 
English teachers will reveal important 
insights. So also will talks with the school 
librarians (about book selection) and with 
an occasional counselor (about program- 
ing). A group interview with the entire 
English department will often reveal the 
existence or absence of rapport within a 
department, the level of sophistication 
about English matters, and the extent to 
which teachers feel free to disagree about 
professional matters. 

Often overlooked as sources of informa- 
tion are students and their examinations. 
In the National Study twelfth grade 
groups of students, usually from college- 
preparatory sections, proved to be sur- 
prisingly articulate in analyzing their 
own experiences in English. Even though 
they lack total perspective on overall 
aims and goals, they are frequently aware 
of the significance of particular experi- 
ences. 

A sampling of midsemester and end-of- 
the-year examinations tells accurately 
what a department sees as important, or 
what students conclude is important. 
Are all goals to which the department 
subscribes reflected in these examinations? 
Or do only certain aspects of English re- 
ceive attention? In more than a few de- 
partments in which well over half of the 
teaching time was devoted to literature, 
examinations reviewed by observers in 
the Study were devoted almost exclu- 
sively to grammar and usage. One wonders 
how students in such schools react to 
being taught one component of English 
and being tested on another! 

These, then, are some of the observa- 
tions in the assessment of English pro- 
grams emerging from the National Study. 
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The full report to be published by the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
late in 1966 will document these observa- 
tions and provide many additional con- 
clusions. This preliminary report suggests 
some of the conclusions which may prove 
significant to consider in any thorough 
analysis of a high school English program. 
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